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AMERICAN GENIUS. 


Tue American Continent was discovered in 1492; at which 
time it was a wilderness, inhabited only by savages. England 
at that period was just emerging from a state of barbarism but 
little more enviable ; and Europe i in general had then but begun 
to feel the benign influence of the revival of letters. 
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The extraordinary discoveries of the art of printing and of a 
the use of the mariner’s compass, and their application to the k 
purposes of man in his civil concerns, gave an impulse to the ia 
mass of mind that has continued to act with increasing energy a 
to the present time. i 

Since that period, the state of society and of man in his poli- i 
tical and civil relations has undergone an important change. 1 
Nations and communities are not now what they were then. } 
Their habits and feelings are changed. Men have become aq 
more intellectual, and less ferocious. Intellectual excellence | 

i 


is more esteemed, and physical power and prowess less. At 





the present day, due praise and honor are awarded to him who } 
has distinguished himself by any extraordinary discovery, or ' 
the display of uncommon intelleetual exertion and energy. a 
The names of the distinguished orator, statesman, scholar, phi- a 
losopher, and artist, are now emblazoned on the pages of history, 4 
and there chronicled for the benefit of future generations. Here 1. 
we behold a long list of bright names, distinguished in the seve- 1 
ral departments of science, literature and art ; ; whose possessors | 
stand conspicuous among the lights of mankind, like beacons 
placed at intervals as guides along the borders of the trackless rf 
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sea. Some indeed appear more brilliant than others ; and, as if 
elevated like towering landmarks above the surrounding world, 

shed their light, far and wide, to the admiring gaze of the asto- 
nished beholder. 

Such, in modern times, are the names of Washington, F'rank- 
lin, Hamilton, Fulton, Whitney, Perkins, Bowditch, Ritten- 
house, Hare, Irving, Bryant, Allston, Stewart, Count Rumford, 
Sir Benjamin West ; and a long list of others, of less note, in 
this our western world. While no less conspicuous, in the old 
world, are the names of Davy, Watt, Arkwright, Ferguson, 
Halley, Scott, Campbell, Byron, Moore, Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, and many others in England ; besides a numerous list of 
not less distinguished names on the continent. 

Much has been said, both in England and America, of the 
comparative genius of these two nations. Much vituperation 
and acrimony have been had recourse to, in the discussion of this 
question, and little regard to truth too often manifested in 
adducing proofs to substantiate the assertions of the claimants. 

Till of late, more of this feeling of hostility has been mani- 
fested by the parties, than is becoming two civilized nations of 
common origin, speaking the same language, and having the 
same common interest in regard to the advancement of the 
arts, sciences, and literature. 

Such is the facility and frequency of intercourse between 
nations in modern times, that any important discovery in art or 
science, or any extraordinary literary production, immediately 
becomes the common property of the civilized world. All 
participate in the advantages or pleasures derived from the 
efforts of talent and genius, and all should respond to its praise, 
wherever it may be found. ‘The possessors of extraordinary 
mental powers, properly directed, become the common property 
of all mankind. ‘They are of no nation or age ; but live for the 
future as well as for the present, for the benefit of all, and are 
entitled to the consideration of mankind in general. They 
should be appropriated by all, as all are sharers in the fruits of 
their exertions. The enlightened and candid are beginning to 
consider this matter more as they ought, and distinguished 
writers, both here and in Europe, more freely to accord the praise 
due to merit, without regard to name or nation. 

The ancients bestowed upon the ‘ inventors of the arts’ the 
privilege of apotheosis, or deification ; as likewise upon other 
extraordinary benefactors of mankind. In this, although they 
may have erred in considering them as supernatural beings, 
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they manifested that high respect which ever should be paid to 
those who have conferred any important benefit on their species 
by extraordinary discoveries, or performed any extraordinary 
action that may have a lasting influence in promoting the hap- 
piness and ameliorating the condition of mankind. 

In modern times, were we to take into consideration this cir- 
cumstance in deciding the pretensions of different claimants to 
our regard, the names of Fulton, Franklin, Perkins, and Bow- 
ditch, would stand pre-eminent on this side of the Atlantic ; 
while those of Arkwright, Watt, Davy, and Ferguson, with 
several others in Great Britain, would not less claim our highest 
regard, in the transatlantic world. 

Sir Richard Arkwright—who died August 3, 1792, and who 
by his uncommon genius and persevering industry invented and 
perfected a system of machinery for ‘ spinning cotton,’ that had 
been in vain attempted by many of the first mechanics of the 
17th and 18th centuries—was of humble descent, and in fact 
himself originally in one of the lowest stations of life, being 
literally a penny barber at Manchester, England. He died, 
leaving property behind him to the amount of nearly half a mil- 
lion sterling, and the proud honor of having been the means, by 
his inventive genius, of giving perpetual employment to many 
thousands of families, and of increasing the population and wealth 
of his country to an almost unparalleled extent. We, as well 
as the world at large, are still reaping the benefits of his extra- 
ordinary exertions and wonderful ingenuity. 

Contemporary with him, and in this country, was Robert Ful- 
ton, who was born in 1765, and died in 1815; and who made 
such wonderful discoveries and improvements in Steam Naviga- 
tion, as will perpetuate his name to the latest posterity. His 
inventive genius has given employment to thousands, and so faci- 
litated the intercourse between nations and communities, that the 
influence of his exertions will be felt by all succeeding genera- 
tions. Vessels propelled by steam are now in common use 
throughout the United States, all over Europe, and indeed over 
the whole civilized world. What Bolton and Watt had com- 
menced in England, Fulton perfected in America. ‘The fruits 
of their united efforts are now seen and felt in all the manu- 
facturing countries of Europe, and in every part of the United 
States, as likewise in other parts of America. 

We will not compare our own Bowditch, formerly a.common 
seaman of Salem, with any other mathematician either in 
England or on the continent. It is universally acknow- 
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ledged that he has corrected many errors in the mathematical 
tables in nautical and astronomical books, that had escaped the 
most critical observation of the most acute mathematicians in 
Europe. Besides, he has amplified and enlarged many of these, 
and added new discoveries of his own; so that his Navigator is 
now in general use among seamen, not only in our coun- 
try, but in England and every part of Europe. However un- 
willing England may be to grant to American genius the meed 
of praise, the general use of Mr. Bowditch’s book in that eoun- 
try is but a tacit acknowledgment of its excellence. He has 
done what it has been stated no other person either here or im 
Great Britain could do, in translating the ‘ Mechanique Celeste’ 
of the celebrated Marquis de Laplace. He has traced this 
extraordinary man through all the winding mazes of his labyrinth 
of worlds, and in his annotations and commentaries even gone 
beyond him and made new discoveries of his own. And all 
this from a self- taught cabin-boy, who has found time from his 
daily avocations for this deep research—these wonderful dis- 
coveries ! 

Sir Humphrey Davy, born in 1779, and who recently died, 
a former President of the Royal Society of London, has pro- 
bably done as much for extending the boundaries of chemical 
science and of philosophy as any man who has lived since the 
commencement of the present century. Among his most bril- 
liant and useful discoveries and inventions, that of the ‘ Safety 
Lamp’ stands pre-eminent. Of all his numerous and wonder- 
ful discoveries, this, of such immense benefit to the English 
miner, is still more valuable and merits a higher praise, when 
considered in relation to the cause of humanity in preserving 
human life. Such men as Franklin and Davy, who, with god- 
like perspicacity, have subjected even the elements to our con- 
trol, have rendered more essential service to mankind than the 
whole train of ambitious heroes from Alexander down to 
Napoleon. 

Our self-instructed Rittenhouse will compare well with the 
untaught astronomer and inventor Ferguson. ‘They both were 
deprived in early life of the benefits of a classical education, 
and were both of humble origin. Rittenhouse was by profession 
a watchmaker and farmer ; and Ferguson a sheep and cow herd. 
Rittenhouse constructed an observatory, that was the means of 
many important discoveries in science and astronomy ; Fergu- 
son invented an ‘ Astronomical Rotula,’ for showing the new 
moons and eclipses. Rittenhouse made many observations im 
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astronomy, leading to important results; and Ferguson, by his 
‘ Delineation of the complex line of the Moon’s motion,’ became 
no less distinguished as an astronomer. Ferguson died in 1776, 
an honorary member of the Royal Society ; and Rittenhouse 
in 1796, President of the American Philosophical Society. 

Perhaps no man that ever has lived will compare better with 
the immortal Newton than our own Franklin. Both original 
in their discovery and manner of unraveling the hidden laws of 
nature, they were equally distinguished in their time for boldness 
of conception and acuteness of research; and both for the pro- 
found homage and veneration paid them, which mankind have 
ever been ready to show to minds so pre-eminently distinguished 
for comprehensive and deep research. 

Franklin was born in Boston, in 1706, and Newton died in 
1727 ; so that the American philosopher reached his majority 
in the same year that the immortal genius of Woolstrope, in 
England, departed this life. ‘The great discoveries in science, 
made by Franklin, have associated his name with that of New- 
ton ; and his political reflections have, in another view, placed 
him by the side of Solon and Lycurgus. Newton, when he 
formed the stupendous plan of his ‘ Principia,’ from observing 
the fall of an apple in his garden, was of precisely the same 
age as the immortal Franklin when Newton died. Franklin 
died at the advanced age of 84 years—and Newton at that of 
85; making only about a year’s difference in the ages of these 
two immortal geniuses. 

As regards the poets of the present time, who stand pre-emi- 
nent in public esteem both in America and England, we may 
say that Campbell, Moore, Southey, and Wordsworth, perhaps 
rink as high as any now living in Great Britain; and that 
Bryant, Percival, Halleck, and Sprague, are among ‘the first of. 
American poets. The purity of Canipbell’s productions has’ 
endeared them to all who have read his works ; and our own 
Bryant has been no less esteemed and admired for his beauty 
purity, and simplicity. ‘They are equally read and admired, both 
here and in England. The poetic talent of Bryant is not at all 
inferior in any respect to that of Campbell. ‘The grand and 
beautiful are equally familiar to them both, and they are both 
read with untiring delight. 

Moore and Percival, though dissimilar in some respects, are 


strongly alike in others. ‘The poetry of both participates some-. 


what of the same spirit. ‘They both glow with patriotism, when 
a love of country is the theme of their muse—and melt in ten- 
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derness when grief, pity, or love, inspires their pen. The 
imagery of both is equally splendid and glowing ; and the pro- 
ductions of both are equally the favorites of all who are admir- 
ers of charming and beautiful imagery, and delicacy, and ten- 
derness of sentiment. Both possess the same sovereign control 
over the heart and feelings of their readers. 

We will not attempt to compare the productions of Southey 
with those of Sprague. ‘Two poets so pre-eminent, and yet so 
totally unlike in almost every respect, except in the circum- 
stance of their extraordinary mental powers, can be considered 
in connexion only by way of contrast. ‘The majestic and sub- 
lime march of the mind of Sprague, when it is fired by any 
great or enkindling theme ; or the tender, and pathetic, and 
soul-melting strains of his muse, when touched by compassion, 
grief, or love, would ill compare with the wild, desultory, and 
almost superhuman ramblings and eccentric flizhts of Southey, 
where we behold the most brilliant flashes of wit and genius 
strangely and confusedly mingled with much that is dross and 
nonsense. ‘The true and genuine spirit of poetry, however, 
breathes through the whole of Southey’s works; and were he 
to use the same care in writing that Sprague has done, we are 
not sure that his writings would not be superior in every respect. 
Both are the favorites of the communities in which they live, 
and both the favored sons of the muses. 

Halleck and Wordsworth, Rogers and Willis, and a host of 
others on both sides of the Atlantic, might be contrasted and 
compared ; but we have not here room to discuss the compara- 
tive merits of the several poetical writers of the present day, 
both here and in England. 

Suffice it to say, that speaking and writing a common lan- 
guage, and having a common origin, the several writers of the 
two nations differ in no material respect, and are nearly on the 
same footing as regards their relative merits. Since the death 
of Byron, England has had no poet with whom our Bryant, 
Percival, or Sprague, would not compare, 

As regards prose writers, Sir Walter Scott is undoubtedly in 
some respects the first living writer in the world, if he be yet 
living. Yet cur own Irving is equally famed, both here and in 
England ; and, by many, his writings are preferred to those of 
Scott. ‘They certainly possess merits that those of Scott do not 
possess; and on the score of originality, are his own in every 
respect. ‘They are characterized by a smoothness and flow of 
diction, that cannot be found in the works of Scott ; and though 
the great novelist may have been more prolific and varied in the 
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range of his speculations and thoughts, the less voluminous 
productions of Irving compensate for their smaller amount in 
the superior sweetness and delicacy of sentiment, and inimitable 
humor, that everywhere breathe through them. ‘The great 
and unceasing delight with which we peruse the pages of Irving, 
gives to his productions a value that cannot be equaled by the 
writings of any living author, except Scott ; and to him, who, 
desiring to be amused, has not much leisure and considerable 
patience, the inimitable humor and facetiousness contained in 
the writings of Irving, give to them a value that those even 
of Scott himself do not possess. 

Scott was born at Edinburgh, in 1771; and Irving at New 
York, in 1783: so that Scott is now 61 yearsof age, and 
Irving 49—making a difference in their ages of about eleven 
years. In this period, Irving may produce what will nearly 
equal ‘Scott even in amount. The works of each are equally 
admired both here and in Great Britain ; and the Bracebridge 
Hall and Sketch-Book of Irving are sought with the same 
avidity, and read with the same delight, in Great Britain, as the 
Waverley Novels are in the United States and other parts of 
America. 

We might compare Cooper with Bulwer, Miss Sedgwick 
with Miss Porter, Mrs. Child with Miss Edgeworth, and a host 
of other living writers of both sexes, on either side of the Atlan- 
tic. But the result of our inquiries would probably only go to 
show that there is no great reason for either party to claim any 
decided superiority in point of genius or intellectual greatness. 

As regards statesmen, our Webster will well compare with 
Brougham ; and though only the favorite orator of the young 
American Republic, his eloquence is probably not in any respect 
inferior to that of any member of the British Parliament at the 
present day. The diplomatic skill of our countrymen, as well 
as their wisdom in council, has been manifest in the success and 
unparalleled prosperity of the government they have framed, 
and over which their deliberations and councils exercise an 
influence. ‘The sagacity and profound wisdom of Hamilton, 
Jefferson, Adams, Otis, and Jay, have never been outdone by 
a like number of English statesmen, since the existence of the 
British government, and perhaps never equaled since the days 
of Solon or Lycurgus. ‘The name of Washington alone, as a 
towering landmark far above all surrounding objects—erected as 
a guide to a wondering world—stands, and will stand to future 
generations, as one of the brightest and proudest monuments in 
mortal existence. 
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What then shall we say of American Genius? What shall 
we say of it, when compared with that of our mother country, 
Great Britain, or indeed with that of any country in Europe? 
We are indeed young—only about fifty years have elapsed 
since we existed as a nation. ‘The mental energies of the great 
mass of our community have rather been directed to pursuits 
that minister directly to their physical wants, than to those 
of science and literature ; yet the number of our distinguished 
men in the several departments of art, science, and literature, is 
in no way inferior to that of any other country on the globe, 
during the same period. We claim no superiority in this res- 
pect over other countries ; nor do we allow them to lay claim to 
any over us, unless they can show cause why those claims are 
laid, and substantiate them by indisputable evidence. ‘That 
courtesy and forbearance should ever be shown between 
nations in discussing matters of this kind, that the individuals 
themselves would feel bound to show to one another were they 
actually in each other’s presence. ‘Those groundless assump- 
tions, and national animosities, that have too often characterized 
such petty discussions, would then cease, and true genius and 
merit would meet with the approbation and protection of the 
wise and good of all countries, without regard to name or 
nation. B. 





RHYMING RUMINATIONS ON OLD LONDON BRIDGE.* 


Ou ! ancient London Bridge, 
And art thou done for ? 
To walk across thee were a privilege 
That some unborn enthusiasts would run for. 
[ have crossed o’er thee many and many a time, 
And hold my head the higher for having done it; 
Considering it a prime 
And rare adventure—worthy of a sonnet 
Or little flight in rhyme, 
A monody, an elegy, or ode, 
Or whatsoever name may be bestowed 
On this wild rhapsody of lawless chime— 
When I have done it. 





* From the London * Monthly Magazine.’ 
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How many busy hands, and heads, and hearts— 
What quantities of great and little people, 
As thick as shot ; 
Some of considerable pride and parts, 
And high in their own eyes as any steeple, 
Though now forgot ! 
How many dogs, and sheep, and pigs, and cattle ; 
How many trays of hot-cross buns and tarts ; 
How many soldiers ready armed for battle ; 
How many cabs, and coaches, drags, and carts, 
Bearing the produce of a thousand marts ; 
How many monarchs poor, and beggars proud, 
Bishops too humble to be contumacious ; 
How many a patriot—many a watchman loud— 
Lawyers too honest, ay, and thieves too gracious : 
In short, how great a number 
Of busy men— 
As well as thousand loads of human lumber, 
Have passed, old fabric, o’er thee ! 
How can I then 
But heartily deplore thee ! 


Milton himself thy path has walked along— 
That noble, bold, and glorious politician, 
That mighty prince of everlasting song ! 
That bard of heaven, earth, chaos, and perdition ! 
Poor hapless Spenser, too, that sweet musician 
Of faery land, 
Has crossed thee, mourning o’er his sad condition, 
And leaning upon sorrow’s outstretched hand. 
Oft, haply, has great Newton o’er thee stalked, 
So much entranced 
He knew not haply if he ran or walked, 
Hopped, waddled, leaped, or danced. 


Along thee, too, Johnson has sideways staggered, 
With the old wolf inside of him unfed ; 
And Savage roamed, with visage lean and haggard, 
Longing for bread. 
And next in note, 
Dear worthy Goldsmith with his gaudy coat, 
Unheeded by the undiscerning folks. 
There Garrick too has sped, 
And, light of heart, he cracked his playful jokes— 
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Yet though he walked, on Foote he cracked them not ; 
And Steele, and Fielding, Butler, Swift, and Pope— 
Who filled the world with laughter, joy, and hope ; 
And thousands, that throw sunshine on our lot, 

And, though they die, can never be forgot. 





These comets of their day 
Have passed away ; 
Their dust is now to kindred dust consigned ; 
Down at death’s knees e’en they were forced to bow ; 
Yet each has left an honored name behind— 
And so, old Bridge, hast thou ! 
Thou hast outlasted many a generation, 
And well nigh to the last looked well and hearty ; 
Thou hast seen much of civil perturbation, 
And hast supported many a different party. 
Yet think not I deride : 
Many great characters of modern days 
(The worthy vicars of convenient Brays) 
Have thought it no disgrace to change their side. 
And yet how many a luckless boat ; 
How many a thoughtless, many a jovial crew ; 
How many a young apprentice of no note ; 
How many a maiden fair and lover true— 
Have passed down thy Charybdis of a throat, 
And gone, Oh! dreadful Davy Jones, to you! 
The coroner for Southwark, or the City, 
Calling a jury with due form and fuss, 
To find a verdict, amidst signs of pity, 
In phrase poetic—thus : 
‘ Found 
Drowned !’ 








POPULAR EMPIRICISM. 


* Anoint the sword which pierced him with this 
Weapon salve, and wrap it close from air 
Till [ have time to visit it again.’ 


Lire is desirable. We cling to it as the pearl of great price, 
and yield it, at last, with inconceivable regret. From childhood 
to extreme old age, we desire still to live. Whatever may be 
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our difficulties and privations ; whatever obstacles we may have 
to encounter, this life is ever one great object of preservation. 
The shipwrecked mariner, borne upon the waves by a solitary 
plank, even in his death-grapple surveys tht illimitable and 
chafing waste for the means of escape; and the devout and 
pious Christian, who through a long life has taught himself to 
bow in humble submission to all the dispensations of Divine 
Providence—even such an one blanches before the King of 
Terrors, and fondly lingers upon the outposts of time. 

Placing this estimate upon life, then, it is not surprising that 
every means should be resorted to for its continuance ; nor is it 
surprising that among much that is valuable and salutary, the 
grossest errors and the most glaring absurdities should some- 
times usurp the throne of established science. Hope and fear, 
superstition and knavery, scepticism and credulity, have in all 
ages come forward laden with panaceas and specifics to war 
with the thousand ills of inevitable mortality. 

Our present purpose is to point out some of the popular con- 
ceits in the healing art, both of ancient and modern times; and 
if we should, in a few instances, raise over the ruins of well- 
meant credulity a partial smile, let us remember that in all 
probability the next generation will derive equal amusement 
from the cherished errors of the present day. 

At what period of the world remedial agents were first em- 
ployed for the alleviation of bodily suffering, we are unable to 
determine. Our researches on this point either terminate in 
conjecture, or are lost in ridiculous fable. All nations, however, 
even the most uncivilized, are found to possess some knowledge 
of the healing art. This is what we should expect. No people, 
however ignorant, could long remain indifferent spectators of 
corporeal suffering. Such remedies as accident or experience 
had made known, would first be resorted to ; and if these were 
found to fail, superstition would step in to ‘fill the place of 
weak though sober reason.’ Hence the use of charms, amulets, 
and incantations. In ancient times charms were frequently 
chanted or sung, over the bodies of the sick ; and a belief in the 
curative powers of music, is of very early origin. We are told 
that David played upon a harp before Saul, when an evil spirit 
was upon the latter, and that he was thereby refreshed and made 
well. And no longer ago than the last century, Bonivoli com- 
posed a mass for arresting the plague, then raging in Rome. It 
is well known, also, that the aborigines of our own country still 
— to charms and incantations when disease appears among 
them. 
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Amulets, or certain substances carried about or worn by the 
sick for their restoration to health, are of equal antiquity. An 
Egyptian king, centuries before the Christian era, tells us that 
green jasper, cut in a particular form, and applied externally, 
will strengthen the stomach and other internal organs. Of a 
like use were the ear-rings buried by Jacob under the oak of 
Shechem ; and also the root of an herb concealed in a ring by 
Solomon, as related by Josephus. And among the common 
people of our own times, we not unfrequently meet with persons 
whose necks are encircled with a red cord, as a preventive of 
nasal hemorrhage. All nations, in all ages, have been, to a 
greater or less extent, imbued with the elements of superstition. 
Even the most enlightened people sometimes assign, as a cause 
for certain occurrences, the agency of supernatural power; and 
it is peculiarly unfortunate for medical science that so large a 
portion of mankind still rely upon some mysterious: aid for the 
cure of bodily infirmities. ‘ Witches and impostors,’ says Lord 
Bacon, ‘have always held a competition with physicians ;’ and 
it is well known, that even at the present day many people 
clothe the physician in a kind of doubtful mystery. In fact, 
they look upon him as a species of black art man, who has, by 
some sort of magic, stolen a few crumbs of know ledge from 
ghosts or devils, by which he is rendered a connecting link be- 
tween time and eternity. The bold empiric fosters this feeling, 
and builds upon it a fortune, if not a name; while the unmystified 
student starves upon that intelligence which appreciates his own. 
There is, in truth, a strong propensity in the human mind for 
the absurd and supernatural. ‘This is especially true as respects 
the treatment and cure of diseases. So dark and obscure are 
many of the ‘ills that flesh is heir to,’ and so difficult of cure 
are others, that fear and ignorance can find nothing but the 
wrath of heaven or some reckless demon for an adequate cause, , 
or a probable cure. Hence we find the poor Indian, when suf- 
fering from disease, striving to soothe into good nature his spirit- 
ual tormentor, by offering upon the altar copious fumes of that 
nauseating weed which holds in its grasp the morbid appetites of 
uncounted millions. 

Precious stones, which at first were only used as amulets, soon 
passed from the outside to the inside of the human system, by a 
course of reasoning not very unlike that adopted by Richard 
Jones to prove the existence of gold mines in North America ; 
for, said the early fathers of medicine, if they be useful when 
applied externally, by analogy will they not be more so when 
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incorporated with the animal fluids? Certainly, said Credulity ; 
and immediately hammers, mills and pestles were put in requi- 
sition, before which agates and diamonds—gems that had long 
graced the brow of beauty—suddenly crumbled to dust, and 
forthwith were consigned to that teazing emunctory, the human 
stomach, for the ignoble purpose of ‘expelling the peccant hu- 
mors of frail mortality. ‘These precious drugs, however, were 
not to be taken at all times, and at any time; this would be 
empiricism with a vengeance. ‘They were taken only on the 
first day of each month, facing the east, and when the sun was 
on the meridian—therefore, should any of my fair readers be dis- 
posed to pulverize for medicinal purposes their glittering orna- 
ments, they will please to remember that the time and the 
inanner are as important as the matter. Similar to this was the 
gathering of the misletoe by the Druids of Gaul. The plant 
must be cut with a golden knife, and that only when the moon 
was six days old! These Druids gathered also another plant, 
called vervain, with such ceremonies as ought, if ceremonies 
can, to render it a potent remedy. Its virtues were not only an 
antidote to the bite of serpents, but a charm to conciliate friend- 
ship. If its virtues still extend to the last-named item, no atti- 
cle should be in greater demand. Especially should the people 
of the South, the present region of unzphobia, be liberally sup- 
plied with this drug. 

We must omit to notice, at length, a variety of delicate reme- 
dies, both of ancient and modern use, such as the bowels of a 
mole, the lungs of a man who has died a violent death, and the 
fried tail of a live rat—from a conviction that the public is already 
familiar with these every-day prescriptions. Such delicate 
remedies find a parallel only among the natives of Nootka Sound, 
who, it seems, preserve their teeth sound, and their stomachs 
whole, by suffering the putrefactive process to perform the un- 
senteel and laborious offices of mastication and digestion. We 
may lay it down as a fact, that all such people are more or less 
credulous. ‘The unfortunate sufferer from consumption, with 
unconquerable hope, swallows, day after day, a series of the most 
disgusting articles, as if they must be medicinal because they 
are disgusting. ‘The fly and the maggot have, by thousands, dis- 
appeared in a living state in regions below the mouth, along 
with that bug of swinish name, whose very figure is sufficient to 
stiffen the hairs of the most nerveless brute. Were it in our 
power to furnish a catalogue of all the medicinal conceits of 
extra-official prescribers, it is believed we should render an 
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acceptable service to the whole family of mankind ; and should 
each be found as potent, as ignorant though honest confidence 
holds them, we might all safely turn ‘ Live- for-evers,’ and laugh 
at the sexton and the doctor, and leave the apothecary to wither 
and dry with his lizards and serpents. But as this is beyond 
our hopes, a very limited detail is all we shall attempt. 

It was our intention to pass over your corns without touching 
them; but as we find this would be extremely indecorous, we 
shall press them softly, just to remind you of our remedy. You 
may blow them up with gunpowder, after perforating them with 
a gimblet and a gouge, or apply ‘ Carpenter’s Celebrated Corn 
Plaister.’ The first will be instantaneous and effectual; and the 
latter do nothing worse than draw you several times out of bed. 
But to pass on. ‘There is a truth in mechanical philosophy 
familiar to us all; viz. that diamond can be cut or polished only 
by its own dust: but it may not be so generally known that a 
parallel truth exists in medical science. It is this: we are told, 
by those who have the best means of knowing the fact, that the 
hair of a rabid dog is a sovereign remedy for his own bite. This 
beautiful ite of hy drophobic. economy has been too much neg- 
lected. But we are happy to find, since the periodical peregri- 
nations of Madam W , of cancer-curing notoriety, that the 
subject is receiving that attention which is due to its importance ; 
and itis probable that hereafter the bite of a mad dog will be at- 
tended with as little alarm as the appearance of the sinall pox, or 
the croakings of a death gnat.—But we have to communicate a 
piece of information still more important. A veritable old 
grandam at our side assures us, upon her teethless honor, that if 
a carious tooth be extracted and drove into the north side of a 
white oak (quercus alba), beyond the external rind, the re- 
maining teeth are forever secured against further decay. ‘This 
simple process is decisive ; and the fortunate experimenter may 
thereafter crack nuts and eat parched corn with reckless indiffe- 
rence. We would advise all our readers immediately to have 
a tooth extracted, and appropriately deposited as a preventive 
of future suffering. Should the experiment fail, our advice is 
that you adopt some other and more popular specific, and this 
do so long as a victim remains in the jaws. 

That our essay may not want the sanction of celebrated autho- 
rity, we will refer to a remedy recommended by the illustrious 
Robert Boyle, Esq. which, if it answers no other purpose, will 
show that the strongest minds are not always free from whim- 
sical conceits. This distinguished scholar gravely recommends 
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the thigh bone of an executed criminal as a powerful remedy in 
dysentery : but he omits to tell us whether the right or the left 
bone is the better selection; and until this be determined, we 
advise a judicious compound of both.—Not unlike the foregoing 
is the following well-known remedy ; viz. that the rope with 
which a criminal has been executed, is a positive cure for the 
headache! We understand the true method of using this rem- 
edy is to bind the rope about the temples, but by no means to 
let it fall below the chin; for though it may have suspended bad 
habits, there is danger - its contracting new ones. It will be 
seen, at a glance, if this remedy is successful, that hanging must 
be continued as the mode of capital punishment, otherwise the 
best heads in the Union must continue to ache merely to gratify 
the whim and caprice of new-fangled justice.—We must pass 
over the horse hair and pumpkin. juice, which are said to be 
very excellent remedies for the gout; as well as the greased 
nail, so long known as a cure for its own punctures, and come 
at once to the whirl bone of a hog’s leg—a known specific 
in chronic rheumatism. ‘This is regarded as one of the most 
brilliant discoveries of modern times, and will undoubtedly place 
the originator in a niche beside the immortal Jenner. A small 
piece of the superior head of this bone may be carried in one of 
the side pockets, without the least inconvenience, where it may 
form a kind of musical accompaniment to a solitary copper and 
a lusty junk of prime Cavendish. For the information of the 
public, we will observe, that it is not yet :determined whether a 
bone from the Canadian or Byfield breed’ is the better selection. 
Future researches will undoubtedly settle this point to the entire 
satisfaction of all arthrosic hobblers. 

Lastly, I have an important secret to disclose, which very 
nearly concerns the young and fairer portion of our species. 
Gentlemen, don’t be alarmed—it is not our intention to work 
treason in our own ranks ; but, like Sir Peter 'Teazle, we must 
tell. You have oft and many atime, undoubtedly, seen a youth- 
ful lad, with melancholy phiz, moving slowly among the trees of 
an orchard, near the close of a sultry day. You have noticed 
his scrutinizing glance, as it shot through the diverging branches 
of the several trees about him; and ever and anon you have 
seen him suddenly strike the twigs with a small switch. And 
what think you was the object of this youthful Hiraclitus? To 
gather fruit, perhaps. No. He was in pursuit of the innocent 
tree toad! He has been told that the skull of this animal fur- 
nishes a potent Love Powder, and he is busy in pursuit of the 
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raw material. Watch him narrowly still further, and you will 
find he has become a snuff-taker. He offers his impalpable 
sternutatory, in an elegant box, to his cold but intended victim, 
who out of pure civility applies to her beautiful nose a few grains 
of the fatal dust. In an instant she yields herself up to a—pa- 
roxysin of sneezing! Should this disclosure bring upon us the 
hatred of young gentlemen, we shall look to our fair readers for 
a spirited defence of our course ; though we would advise silence, 
Jest we open still further the budget of masculine deception. 
Our task is finished. But let no one say that most, if not all 
the foregoing conceits, are exploded, and that our ridicule is ill- 
timed. ‘This is nottrue. ‘There are great numbers in society 
who either expect a miracle will be performed to suit their par- 
ticular case, or that mystery will accomplish for them some good 
which common sense can only desire might be efiected. Nor 
are medicinal conceits, when brought into practice, altogether 
harmless. Objects attempted, without regard to fixed  princi- 
ples, are seldom attained ; and when they are, no data are left 
behind on which future hopes can rest for repeate id success. ‘To 
prescribe at random, is to launch at once into the boundless 
ocean of experiment, where the knave and the quack have gone 
before, to wither and blast the honest though credulous votaries 
of mystery and superstition. L. 





LINES 


ON HEARING A YOUNG PERSON DECLARE 


‘ Every man must carve his own destiny and raise his own monument.’ 


Tne Book of Nature opens wide 
To every mortal’s ken ; 

On every fold the lines are drawn 
By Inspiration’s pen. 


The world’s wild wonders all are clothed 
With ever-living charms ; 

Grandeur sublime is shadowed forth 
In soul-enlivening forms. 
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But Nature’s Book, t’ be understood, 
Must often be perused ; 

Its golden thoughts on none, unasked, 
Have ever been diffused. 


And all the wonders of the world 
Must oft be viewed with care, 
Or else their rich sublimity 
Is lost on desert air. 


Ife that would have himself enriched 
From Nature’s shining store, 

Must fire his soul, and nerve his arm 
To grasp the living lore. 


He that in battle’s glorious hour 
Would gain a victor’s crown, 

Must wave, himself, the glittering blade, 
And rush undaunted on. 


Ile that would climb o’er yonder mount, 
Whose summit touches Heaven, 

Must plant his feet, first, at the base— 
No vantage ground is given. 


The world is all of marble made, 


And tools are lying by : 
He that would live, when he is dead, 


Must chisel e’er he die. ‘ ONWARD.’ 





THE UNLUCKY ARTIFICE. 


I Have just returned from the grave of one of the most inte- 
resting but unfortunate beings that ever fell blighted to the 
earth in the spring-time of her existence. I have heard the 
cold clod fall heavily upon a bosom which, a few days since, 
was warmed with every gentle virtue that can ennoble human 
nature, and shed lustre upon the female character. Eyes 
dimmed with tears, and hearts bursting with grief, were there. 
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The bereaved and the childless, sorrowing youth and despairing 
age, wept together over the lovely viiaton victim of Envy— 
the broken- nastel Emeline Malcolm. Hers is a sad tale ; but 
there comes a warning voice from her tomb. Let it be heard. 

She dwelt in the white mansion among the hemlocks which 

fringe the brow of yon hill on whicha dark cloud is this moment 
gathering, as if Nature herself were putting on her sables, mourn- 
ing the decease of her sweetest child. But when that etherial 
mist shall have vanished away, and the bright sun again pours 
his rays upon the Malcolm heritage, there shall remain a heavy 
cloud, an impenetrable gloom, which no sunbeam can dissipate— 
a night which knows no morning. For who shall wake to joy 
the soul whose light has gone out? Who shall comfort the 
withered heart of Roger Malcolin, when the solace of his age 
has gone down to the grave before him? He seeks not conso- 
lation here, for he has said, with Judea’s king: ‘She shall not 
come back to me, but I shall go to her.’ 

Gentle as the modest violet that peeps from under the haw- 
thorn shade, fair as the lily which slightly reflects the vermilion 
of a neighboring rose, was the youthful daughter of Rover Mal- 
colu. ‘Phere was witchery in her bright blue eyes ; there was 
magic in her dimpled smile. Her form was sylph-like; her 
voice resembled the sighing of zepliyrs atnongst the branches of 
the lilacs; and when its duleet tones went forth to cheer the 
drooping spin its of her aged father, they fell upon his ear like 
the evening dew upon the sun-beaten flower—as genial as were 
the vibrations of David’s harp to the dark soul of Israel’s first 
anointed. 

Seventeen years had ripened her form into womanhood ;_ but 
her mind had ‘expande ‘d into earlier maturity. Nothing exer- 
cises sucha - nign influence upon the unders standing as Virtue ; 
and rectitude of heart may lay claim to propinquity with cor- 
reciness of jurdement When we consider how prone the mind 
is to find excuses for its sins and follies, in the mazes of sophis- 
tical delusion, we cannot for a moment doubt that Reason, by 
being so often compelled to look awry, must at length become 
squint-eyed, and confirmed in Indirection. But no serpent 
nestled in the bosom of Emeline. His manifold contertions 
were at variance with the artless simplicity of her nature. She 
loved ‘Truth for its own sake, and she loved it more when she 
learned it was one link in the chain of Divine Perfection. 

I need not say that Emeline was generous ; I need not dwell 
upon her benevolence: for when we see one virtue beaming 
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brightly in the human heart, we may be certain that its fellows 
are not far off. I would as soon believe that the glorious orb 
of day dispensed his partial beams upon the land and withheld 
them from the sea, or lit the battlements of a tower but left the 
hills in darkness, as to suppose that the Eternal Fountain of all 
excellence kindled a few noble feelings in the soul, but stinted 
the growth of the others. Virtue is uniform. Like the waters 
of a lake, its rising and its falliag are general. It abounds not 
in one trait more ‘than i in another. It is even and consistent; 
and by this mark the hypocrite may be easily discovered. 

The man who oa 80 great tenderness for his fellow-crea- 
tures, but forgets the favors ‘which he has received from a bene- 
factor, exposes his sincerity to the assaults of the discerning ; 
and the man who founds a hospital, and extorts the money to 
defray the cost from his starving debtors, may be termed any- 
thing but a philanthropist. 

Emeline’s virtue was not of the linsey-woolsey school. Al- 
though rigid in her notions of female propriety, she was not 
censorious ; ies delicacy had in it nothing of prudish refinement ; 
and, severe to herself, the foibles of others but served her as 
warnings—like the visible points of rocks, which instruct the 
wary pilot where the danger lies. 

Yet Emeline Malcolm partook, in common with the rest of 
her species, of human frailty ; and one weakness she had, which 
although it leaned to virtue’s side, did at length destroy her 
peace forever, and deprive her venerable parent of the only 
earthly hope of his declining years. 

The gentle Emeline loved. A noble youth, of enthusiastic 
feelings and stainless reputation, had won her guileless heart. 
He had told her that he loved her; but there he had not told 
her all. The ineffable graces of her person might have kindled 
passion in the breast of a savage—but it was for Edward Low- 
don to feel the power and the influence of her mental perfec- 
tions. ‘These he had not become suddenly acquainted with. 
It required time and occasion to develope the riches of her 
heaven-gifted soul. He had watched the gradual unfoldings of 

er mind with intense anxiety ; and when he found that she was 
indeed all he had desired, he hid her in his heart, that she might 
never be absent from his meditations by day, that she might be 
the angel of his nightly visions. Mr. Malcolm was delighted 
with the young man, and highly approved of the attentions 
which he paid to his daughter. 

Thus passed several months happily away. Edward was a 
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frequent visiter at the house of Mr. Malcolm. Once indeed the 
youth had been called to town by business, and several weeks 
elapsed before he returned to the side of Emeline. During his 
absence her countenance was partially shrouded by melancholy 
but when he came again, her cup of joy sparkled to the we 
Alas! the fatal onyx was at hand! With Edward came Miss 
Dyer, Emeline’s cousin. 

This young lady had been brought up in the metropolis ; and, 
for want of the protecting influence of a virtuous mother, had 
imbibed netions and habits so different from those which distin- 
guished Emeline, and won for her the regard of Edward Low- 
don, that were it not for her great beauty and the large expec- 
tations she had from an aged aunt with whom she resided, she 
would hardly have been deemed a worthy associate for a res- 
pectable female. But wealth and beauty often blind the eyes 
of the well-disposed. Unfortunately, Mr. Malcolm was too 
much a man of the world to know that imprudence is as culpa- 
ble in the prince as in the beggar. He gave Miss Dyer a cor- 
dial welcome ; not, however, without feeling some misgivings, 
when he recollected that Edward had been her escort, and that 
she was possessed of some fashionable accomplishments to which 
his rural daughter was an entire stranger. He judged it very 
possible that the exquisite beauty of her features, and the sym- 
metry of her form, might have “made an impression upon the 
heart of the young man, which a farther ac quaintance would 
resolve into something detrimental to his daughter’s happiness. 
Nay, as Edward led her into the parlor where he and Emeline 
were seated, Mr. Malcolm had noticed that the youth colored 
considerably, and his hand slightly trembled. 

But the old gentleman had misinterpreted Edward’s embar- 
rassment. Edward had seen handsome women before, and was 
no stranger to the arts of coquetry, the blandishments of cour- 
tezans, and the allurements of fashion. He had loved Emeline 
because she was exactly the reverse of Miss Dyer; and when 
he introduced the town lady to her country cousin, he shuddered 
at the thought of what might be the consequence of subjecting 
Emeline’s unpractised heart to the contemplation of gilded vice. 
He was a man of uncommon penetration ; and he had long ago 
discovered that his loved one was too trusting, and too unsuspi- 
cious—that she was grateful for flattery, and that words of kind- 
ness were always received by her at their stamped value. He 
also knew that Emeline had frequently expressed a desire to 
see her cousin, and he had every reason to believe that this 
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long-expected relative would not be without her influence upon 
the mind of one who had ever been taught to look up to her 
as a first-rate lady and a superior. 

Miss Dyer’s pride had been wounded by the unexpected 
treatment which she received from her cousin’s handsome lover. 
He did indeed laugh at her repartees, talk fluently upon ordi- 
nary subjects, and do everything which the rules of politeness 
dictate ; but, during their long “tide, he had not paid her one 
compliment, not once stared at her vermilion cheeks, nor sighed 
at her pretty ankle. She had not been accustomed to such 
neglect, and deemed him half a savage. Was it not very natu- 
ral, then, that she should feel much “concerned at the prospect 
of a union between her ¢ dear little cousin’ and such an unpo- 
lished brute? It was not strange that she should long to snatch 
the sweet lamb from the embrace of such a bear. 

‘ He does not love you, my dear child,’ said she to Emeline. 
‘He is one of those cold, designing wretches, who marry for 
convenience.’ 

‘Oh, say not so, cousin,’ cried Emeline, blushing deeply. 

‘ You will make me very unhappy.’ 

‘It is to prevent you from making yourself unhappy, that I 
speak,’ answered the crafty woman. ‘'To save you from ruin, 
I would do anything. My conscience would not allow me to 
be silent ; and if you countermand its dictates, you are guilty of 
a heinous crime. Would you tyrannize over the conscience of 
others ?’ 

Emeline shuddered at the thought of such presumption. 

‘ Well, then,’ continued Miss Dyer, ‘ you must hear all that 
I have to say. I will do my duty, and then “ your blood be 
upon your own head.” ’ 

‘ But, my dear cousin,’ said Emeline, bursting into tears, 
‘his love is of the most exalted kind. He told me that he al- 
ways forgot my personal charms—’ 

‘Impudent villain!’ interrupted Miss Dyer. 

‘When he contemplated the virtues of my soul,’ continued 
Emeline. 

‘ Fiddlestick !’ exclaimed the other. ‘ And did you really 
believe such stuff? But it is very easy to put his sincerity to 
the test. Ihave it. We will arrange a little plan. We will 
practise a piece of imnocent deception, which will immediately 
determine the extent of his attachment.’ 

She then proposed that Emeline should feign illness, com- 
plain for several days of a severe pain in her temples and fore- 
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head, and then pretend that she had been rendered perfectly 
blind. ‘ You will see whether he will love the blind girl as 
well as he does the bright-eyed Emeline,’ said she. ‘ We will 
see whether his love is so noble as he pretends. Oh! it is the 
very trick of these fellows to veil the grossest passion with the 
subtle speculations of philosophy. He has stolen an idea from 
Plato, and palmed it upon you for his own.’ 

Emeline absolutely refused to concert with her cousin in the 
proposed scheme. But the latter persevered in her entreaties ; 
she flattered, she wept, she raved—and finally Emeline yielded. 

* Her rash hand, in evil hour 
Forth reaching to the fruit, she plucked, she ate ; 
Earth felt the wound, and nature from her seat 


Sighing through all her works, gave signs of woe 
Phat all was lost.’ 


When Edward next came to the house, he was met at the 
door by Miss Dyer, who informed him that Emeline was some- 
what indisposed ‘and could not see him. The youth evinced no 
alarm, said he hoped she was not seriously ill, and retired. On 
the ensuing morning he came again. Miss Dyer ushered him 
into the parlor, and, seating herself beside him, with affected 
sorrow thus began: ‘ Our dear Emeline is quite unwell. She 
has been for several days affected with dizziness, loss of appetite, 
and a dull pain in her forehead and eyes. She is now partially 
blind, and her physician says that the total loss of her sight is an 
event much to be feared.’ 

Edward sighed heavily, and asked if he could not see her. 

‘It is impracticable,’ replied she; ‘ but perhaps you may 
have that pleasure if you call about this time to-morrow.’ 

The next day Edward repeated his visit. Miss Dyer saw 
him seated, and then flew to Emeline’s chamber. 

‘ Now, my girl,’ said she, ‘ you must muster all your fortitude. 
Let me put this bandage over your eyes, and lead you to 
Edward.’ 

Emeline wept bitterly. ‘Why should I make him unhap- 
py’ said the afflicted girl. ‘Is it thus that I must repay his 
devotion, his unwearied attentions, and his generous love ?’ 

‘ Recollect your promise!’ said Miss ‘Dy er, impressively. 
Emeline submitted herself to her cousin’s disposal, and was led 
‘ like a lamb to the slaughter.’ 

Edward flew to meet her as she entered the room. He was 
completely overcome with grief, when she told him that her 
eyes were closed in everlasting darkness. He wrung his hands— 
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he pressed her to his bosom, and wept over her. He then in- 
sisted upon an immediate union. ‘ Let us be joined now,’ said 
he, ‘ that I may have a husband’s claim to watch over and pro- 
tect you.’ 

Emeline’s bosom swelled with gratitude. Miss Dyer turned 
pale with rage and disappointment. ‘They both retreated has- 
tily from the room ; and Edward went in search of Mr. Malcolm, 
to ask his consent to the marriage. 

The old gentleman was surprised to see the youth so much 
agitated, and much more so when Edward began to condole 
with him upon his daughter’s misfortune. ‘I saw her ten 
minutes ago,’ said Mr. Malcolm, ‘ in perfect health, and engaged 
in reading a volume of Shakspeare.’ 

‘What does this mean?’ exclaimed the youth. 

‘]T will send for Emeline,’ said her father; and he directed a 
servant to request her immediate attendance. 

Little suspecting that Edward was in the apartment, Emeline 
obeyed the summons. As she entered the room, she started, 
for Edward stood before her. Overcome with shame, she 
blushed and sunk into a chair. 

‘ How is this, my daughter?’ said Mr. Malcolm. ‘1 heard 
that you were blind—but I must have been misinformed. You 
can certainly see Edward Lowdon !’ 

Emeline then, in broken accents, confessed that she had been 
playing off a trick upon Edward, to satisfy herself in regard to 
the sincerity of his professions. 

The youth gazed upon her in speechless amazement. For a 
few moments there was a violent struggle in his heaving breast. 
At length he exclaimed: ‘Oh, Emeline, Emeline! I could 
have loved you in misfortune—I could have loved you in po- 
verty and in ruin; for still you would have been Emeline! 
But this deed is unworthy that Emeline whom I loved—I see 
not my Emeline here—why should I tarry ? Farewell forever ! ’ 

He hastily retreated—he left the country, and became an 
unhappy wanderer in foreign lands. Emeline reeled beneath 
the stunning blow—she survived six months, and her shadowy 
form was laid in the grave. 

Miss Dyer returned to her aunt in a few weeks after Edward’s 
departure. The old lady, by some means, became informed of 
Emeline’s disappointment, and the effect which it had upon her 
health. She paid a visit to the suffering girl, from whom she 
wrung the whole history of her misfortunes. She was fired 
with resentment against her wicked niece; she altered her will 
in favor of another relation, and turned Miss Dyer out of doors. 








Q72 The Dead Spaniel. 


Mark the judgment of Providence. Poor Emeline faded 
away like a blighted flower, and was gathered home to bloom 
anew in fairer regions. ‘The wretched instigator of her woes is 
condemned to linger on this barren earth, w vithout a friend, and 
without a home ; to endure the chilling blasts of poverty, and 
the rude visitings of the world’s scorn. 





‘Tue following beautiful piece of poetry on so simple and unim- 
portant a subject as that of a dead spaniel, is certainly from 
the pen of no ordinary genius. We read it a number of years 
since in a periodical of the time, and were fore ibly struck with 
its beautiful imagery and deep pathos. It is one of those pre- 

cious gems that are accidentally thrown to the light, sparkle for 
a brief period, and then are buried and lost in the mass of 
periodical rubbish. Had its author been known at the time, he 
could not have passed unnoticed into oblivion. 


THE DEAD SPANIEL. 


Up, Spaniel ! the huntsman is winding his horn 
In the greenwood ; the winged echoes float 

’Mid the bright bannered clouds, like the heralds of morn : 
Hear’st thou not the wild choir ? hear’st thou not ? 

O! it was not thy wont with the sluggard to lie, 

When the dingles were voiced with the shrill hunting cry. 


Wake, sleeper ! the sunbeam hath stol’n on thy lair, 
With a smile that rebuketh thy sleep ; 

The west wind is lifting thy shining brown hair ; 
But thy slumbers are changeless and deep. 

Can the sunbeam not kindle thine eye, as of old, 

With delight, that thy glance is so dreamless and cold ? 


The west wind ! ye reck not the spell which it brings 
From the hills and the green forest bowers, 

Where the wood-birds sit laving their beautiful wings 
In the dew-drops that fill the wild flowers ; 

And the sun-bee’s glad roundelay bids thee rejoice. 

Up, up, honest heart ; with thy welcoming voice ! 
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Ye stir not! but I have a charm beyond all 
That the shrill hunting clarion could be, 
Or the soft sunny smiles on thy bright locks that fall, 
Or the wind’s ‘ wizard numbers’ to thee, 
Or the wood-pigeon’s murmurs, the bee’s madrigals ; 
Up Roswal ! ’tis she whom thou lovest that calls ! 


Tis she whom thou lovest! Her voice was a spell 
That no slumber was wont to disown ; 

And thy heart leapt as free as some blithe marriage bell 
When her grateful caresses were won. 

But now, O what change has come over that heart, 

When her gentlest caress can no pleasure impart ! 


There’s a step on the threshold ! the stranger is come, 
Ye are stretched his dull shadow beneath : 

He hath spoke, but thy quick ringing challenge is dumb, 
For the sentinel’s slumber is death ! 

No larum shall rouse thee, no joy of the past 

Shall give light to thy sleeping, the longest and last ! 


But the merry green leaves of the spring-time shall wave, 
Like some bonny bird’s wings, o’er thy bones ; 
And the stars and the sunlight shall brood o’er thy grave, 
With a smile that had gladdened thee once ; 
And the pencil of Mem’ry with holier part, 
Hath engraven thine epitaph deep on my heart! 
A. L. P. 





MAINE—ITS BAYS AND ITS ISLANDS.—NO. II. 
AS REMEMBERED BY A YOUNG VOYAGER IN 182—, 


A gun—and trampling over head !— 
‘ Awaking with a start, 
The waters heave around me.’ 


I was soon on deck, and found we were at sea, with a free 

wind, and the smoke of our cannon settling far to leeward. 

The morning air came gratefully in upon us, and the scene of 

island and blue water and clear sky was enchanting to my 

awakened senses. We were running down towards the entrance 
B. L. M.—NO. VI. VOL. I. 23 
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of Penobscot Bay, and with a promise of reaching well up be- 
fore the day was old. And so it happened. By the middle of 
the afternoon we were stretching, with a gentle air, and under the 
full spread of our ‘ cambric,’ to quote the boatswain, over that 
beautiful portion of this estuary that lies between the ports of 
Belfast and Castine. ‘The waters were so still and glassy, that 
we answered well the description of the ‘ painted ship upon a 
painted ocean.’ It was now a fine opportunity to gaze upon the 
rich and magic scenery about us. Verdant islands lifted them- 
selves from the deep on all sides. Some of them were cultivat- 
ed to the water’s edge. Here and there a handsome dwelling in 
white, with Venetian blinds, rose upon the eye, speaking of 
wealth and taste that had found a romantic residence here in the 
midst of the waves. On another side, the smoke curling above 
the dense trees that embowered it, pointed us to the secluded 
home of the mariner-farmer, who cultivated his acres here 
close to his barrier of rocks, from which in the booming storm 
the spray sprang even to his roof-tree. Again you might see, 
just peering above the waters, some low and rocky point, with 
a few straggling pines, telling a dull story of solitude and deser- 
tion. Inshort, there was every variety of prospect in this mag- 
nificent Bay, and the panorama was unequaled. I once crossed 
this same water, in the days of sunshine, while I was yet in the 
noviciate of my legal studies—a time when a man strives hearti- 
ly to torture romance out of reality in every shape he can, inas- 
much as he has put himself to a calling that will forbid any 
meddling with that ingredient of life, when he comes to listen 
to the everlasting tune of John Doe and Richard Roe, plain- 
tiff and defendant. Of course, at this time, I saw everything 
‘goldenly.’ 1 had for companion one of my own temper ; that 
is, full of animal spiritt—gay even to wildness—a dear lover of 
the facetious ; and yet, at times, as melancholy, musing, and 
philosophical, as Jacques. We went from one headland to 
the other in a tight, jaunty little sloop, that threw the spray 
about in our faces, from stem to stern. We had on board an 
English gentleman—a traveler, and a man of taste. He was par- 
ticularly enraptured with the water prospect, and was decidedly 
of opinion that the Bay of Naples did not surpass Penob- 
scot in loveliness, and that in point of natural scenery it must 
certainly yield. ‘To be sure, in the matter of cultivation, the 
shore of one was to be contrasted, rather than compared, with 
that of the other. ‘There, the eye, as it circled, encountered 
little else than domes and monuments and castellated summits, 
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or rested on ancient cities and beautiful villas. But here the 
spires on which we must be content to gaze, were those which 
nature lifted in her soaring pine—and the cities, those of glit- 
tering rocks and clustered villages. The shore of one was 
teeming with everything that was graceful and finished in art ; 
that of the other with all that was rude but exquisite in nature. 
But, after all, who would not prefer the frowning precipice to 
the pillared portico—the unhewn rock of centuries to the graven 
monument—the forest to the garden! We must look at things 
in the mass—or consider them as they will hold out, when we 
go to work to balance satisfactions, in reference to their connec- 
tion with our feverish and restless natures. It was one of the 
most natural escapes s of honest feeling in Cowper, when he cried 
‘for his wilderness ‘lodge,’ and ‘ boundless contiguity of shade.’ 
I maintain there was nothing lack-a-daisical about it. It de- 
veloped a true principle of the human heart. Therefore Nature 
is, after all, our better friend, and lasts the longest—therefore 
green, wooded islands and unscathed forests are better than 
showy capitals and tumultuous towns—therefore the Bay of 
Penobscot is better than the Bay of Naples. Joined with the 
Englishman’s opinion, my dialectics must be unanswerable. 
The propositions are self-evident, and the conclusion plain.—A 
wholesale breeze now beginning to sing through our rigging, we 
went dancing by ‘Turtle- head, and soon ran into the little harbor 
of Castine. This is one of the most lovely spots upon the Bay. 
So thought the British in the late war, and accordingly made a 
camp of the town. What with their gold and their good nature, 
J apprehend they made themselves favorites in the old Baron’s 
settlement. remember to have seen an aged barn, that was 
pointed out to me as the scene of the theatricals in which the 
officers indulged their Thespian propensities, during the tenure 
of this place as a military post. 

Just west of the village are to be seen the remains of a series 
of fortifications, commanding a noble view; though what they 
commanded in times of trial, I would not particularly say, being 
without dataupon the point. ‘Thitherward, however, we strolled 
atsunset. ‘The scene was mellowed to a hue of exquisite love- 
liness. The transparency of the atmosphere, and the fine flush 
that rested over the vast reach of island and main, yet changing 
every moment as the light grew fainter, imparted to the whole 
prospect a touch of oriental splendor, or that indefinable glow 
and delicacy that we sometimes dream of seeing on mountain 
and sea, but so rarely realize. 
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Though it be semething uncanonical for a Cutter to sail by 
night, the gentlemen commandants understood full well the ex- 
cellence of easy sailing along our coast—still the one that had 
now shut upon us was so silvery and seductive, that we deter- 
mined on running by moonlight. The pale lady was at her full ; 
and as we put to sea, we fell into the rippling path of light 
which she interposed between us and the horizon, and thus 
steered directly into her eye. Our beautiful vessel looked still 
more graceful and fairy-like through this quiet medium, as she 
glided, with all sail set, from island to island; now shooting 
through their shadows as silent as a swan, and now slightly bow- 
ing to the billows as she emerged into space where the breeze 
aw voke them to a gentle swell. ‘There is nothing so captivating 
to certain eyes and ears and hearts as a grac -eful vessel moving 
in summer moonshine, among headlands ‘and trees, with music 
from land breathing like a farewell behind her ; and before, the 
long note of the sea, breaking upon the outer barriers of the 
coast. Long and late did we sit that night, watching the stars, 
listening to sea-tales and sea-songs, and practising the playful in- 
terchange of the thousand little nothings, that, after all, are the 
best somethings which youth and good feeling enjoy, when they 
are in dishabille, or—in a snug Cutter on a summer sea, at 
midnight. But sleep rules the world. And so we bowed to it 
at last, with the music of hoarse voices overheard, and the gur- 
gling of waters close to our ears, as they laved the sides of 0 ur 
careering vessel. 

A brilliant morning in Casco Bay! Travelers may say what 
they will, this must pass unequaled. Where do you find such 
richness—such variety—such beauty—such emerald isles! No 
sea is so full of verdure. ‘The islands rise upon you like things 
of enchantment. As we shot in among their green sides, and 
almost swept the pines with our top-gallant mast, we seemed to 
be enjoying some scene of poetic story. Indeed one can hardly 
imagine how this broad bay teems with these isolated clusters of 
rocks and trees. Most of them are in a degree cultivated ; but 
none of them are so divested of their natural features, as to lose 
the imposing character of their original beauty. ‘They now re- 
posed on the deep in the full luxury of summer foliage—the 
wooded summits and the tangled shores alternately presenting 
themselves, as we passed within their shadow. 

It is well known, or ought to be, that superstition has peopled 
Casco Bay with precisely three hundred and sixty-five islands ; 
supernatural measure, exactly. Be that as it may, there is cer- 
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tainly witchery enough connected with this beautiful water, 
sprinkled with these spots of verdure, to satisfy the most resolute 
lover of the wild and wonderful. It is curious to witness the 
frequent exhibition of witch-faith in the honest islanders who 
daily visit our city. I heard of one the other day who was 
making diligent search for ten new pins and ten new needles, 
which he said he must cork up in a bottle to keep off the 
evil ones. But three hundred and sixty-five islands! Had 
we a tropical climate, how could we more sensibly and delight- 
fully spend the clorious year, than in shooting from island to 
island—giving a “day to each, threading its mazes and its dells, 
and levying upon all, in the true spirit of luxurious tourists, for 
the tribute of beauty and bloom. 

We are not so wise in our generation as we might be. I 
speak knowingly when I say, that were the thousands who go 
to Nahant to perspire, or to Saratoga to drink sad water, to 
pour themselves along this wooded shore, and hunt pleasure for 
a few days through the hundred channels of our green Archipe- 
lago, they would see at once how much they had ov erlooked, 
because Fashion had proved stronger than Nature. I have seen 
something of sea prospects in my day—but where, I often ask 
myself, have you seen a bluff more bold than White Head ; or 
a spot more lov ely than Deering’s Island ; or a nook more ex- 
quisite than Diamond Cove ? 

And here we are running up by that same little inlet, where, 
in other years, that are but as yesterday, I went with many par- 
ties, and joyous hearts—with wit and loveliness and song, to cast 
ourselves ashore among those rocks and trees, and spend the sul- 
try day on green banks and by waving pines. There have | 
wandered with the young and beautiful, who in youth and beauty 
left our circle forever—pure buoyant creatures, whose hopes 

but this is vain ! 

The city is before us. We have returned to our anchorage. 
The sun is flushing the harbor, and the sails of our dark- hulled 
vessel are flapping i in the low breeze. 

There, Sir, you have a journal of things and feelings that bear 
date but a few years back. They are dear to me: if they are 
in any way valuable to you, and can be made a pleasant matter 
to the reading public by means of your Magazine, we shall both 


be satisfied. M. 
23* 





THE BROKEN VOW. 


Tuts hand ne’er quivered to the touch 
Of any hand but thine, 

This throbbing heart ne’er bowed itself 
To other mortal shrine. 


But thou hast knelt as others kneel, 
Hast sighed as others sigh ; 

Thy heart has quaffed the cup of love 
To deep satiety. 


It cannot beat as mine does now, 
With mingled hopes and pain ; 

For he who once has breathed love’s vow, 
Vows not in truth again. 


[ know that we too soon must part, 
Though I should tear for thee 

The last pure gem from off my heart, 
Except its constancy. 


For thou wouldst pass the offering by 
Because ’twas in thy power, 

And crush my heart as carelessly 
As a fresh opening flower. 


But oh! the time will surely come 
When thou wilt sigh to be 

The object of devoted love, 
Such as I feel for thee. 


But then thy prayer may be as vain 
As mine to thee is now ; 

For ye have rent love’s rosy chain, 
And scorned a holy vow. 


And know, when once that chain is torn 
Its links clasp not again ; 

The buds it boasted, when distilled, 
Will yield thee nought but pain. 





SYMMES’S THEORY REVIVED, 
OR A SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF CAPTAIN SAMUEL UNDERLAND. 
Continued from page 233. 


Ir was morning when the Trans-dingo Hero first made its entrance 
into the nether world ; and before the sun had risen, Captain 
Underland devoutly prostrated himself on the surf-beaten rocks, 
and rendered thanksgiving and praise to the Great Architect of 
the Universe for preserving him from the dangers of the narrow 
passage, and for placing his feet once more on solid ground. 
Wearied and almost fainting with hunger, he soon repaired to a 
large, level rock, situated on a little hill which overlooked both 
land and sea, for refreshment and repose. ‘The ocean rolling 
its proud wave upon the untrodden shore—the rich foliage of 
the hills, extended vales, and distant mountains, whose heads 
touched heaven—the cloudless concave above, with its panoply 
of boundless blue, fringed with the rosy tints of morn—and the 
gentle breeze, with no sound of human voice, forbade repose, 
and reminded him of the brightness and splendor of the prime- 
val morning, when all the sons of God were shouting for Joy. 

Exhausted nature, however, soon listened to the voice of 
hunger. He opened his wallet, and with an eager appetite de- 
voured nearly one half of his provision. 

‘ At length,’ said the Captain, whose words I have quoted 
verbatim, ° having finished my morning repast, as I was gather- 
ing up my provision, scattered upon the rock on which I sat, I 
raised my eyes, and, behold! there stood before me a human 
form, tall, straight, and motionless, with dark visage, and his 
black eyes, beaming through disheveled locks, riveted intently 
upon me. In his appearance and dress he very much resem- 
bled the savages of the West. One hand held two oranges ; 
the other was raised a little above his eyes, with the palm out- 
wards, and about one foot from his head. Not a word was 
uttered—not a limb moved. I now heard a rustling in the 
bushes. In a moment out rushed a huge serpent with legs, 
walking erect like a man. As he approached the human form, 
which was about twenty feet distant from me, the man dropped 
his arm, stroked the serpent’s scaly back, stuck one orange on 
his projecting fang, and looked at me and laughed. T became a 


little agitated, as one might suppose, and looked around for a 
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place of escape ; but could find none. My stifled breath burst- 
ing forth, increased my fright. Then I heard another rush, and 
a growl. I looked, and I saw the head of some monstrous beast. 
It was a lion. He in awful majesty marched up. As he came 
to the side of the serpent he stretched his carcase, and yawned, 
and sat, and lifted up his frightful front, snufling the air, and 
rolling his fiery eyeballs. O, “that I had then had the arm and 
club of Hercules, or the wings of the eagle ! ‘Then would I have 
fearlessly met this broad phalanx of blood- thirsty enemies, or 
have tantalized them by sailing round their heads. But I then 
felt weak. I trembled like an aspen leaf, expecting the next 
moment to be my last. Must it be, thought I, that, having 
passed the Thermopylex of the Universe, and the ‘sentinels w ho 
stand “where gravitation meets and turns the other way’ 
must it be, that [ must be crushed in the folds of that ns er 
monster, or be ground by the jaws of that lion! ‘The glory of 
my discovery—my companions on the verge of the whirlpool— 
home—friends, all rushed at once before me—gone! gone! At 
length the lion arose, and with a careless gait approached, appa- 
rently conscious of the impotency of man unarmed, and of the 
strength of his own lusty sinews. I shrieked, prostrated myself 
in despair of my own strength, and cried to the God of Daniel 
to deliver me. ‘The lion came up, laid his huge paw upon me, 
and dropped upon the rock like a cat before a mouse. Ina 
moment he arose, seated himself, and first with one paw shoved 
me on the ragged rock, and then with the other shoved me 
back again. A kind of insens:bility came upon me ; and, as he 
moved me about, | looked up at him as he was arranging his 
mouth. He stopped—shrunk back—shook himse lf—and drop- 
ping his tongue from his mouth as a dog does when hot, left me 
unharmed. Hope of life revived. | “then, with a cold chill 
crawling over me, drew a long silent breath, and gently raised 
my head. The serpent was gone; and the man with signs, 
such as Indians use, invited me to follow him. I instantly 
sprang from the rock, and placed my life in the hands of the 
savage.’ 

The Captain now followed his swarthy guide, little regarding 
the beautiful prospect around him ; for he was afraid. ‘Though 
he appeared to his companions, w hen he committed himself to 
the mercy of the whirlpool, to be reckless of life ; yet we now 
find him susceptible of those feelings, which, if kept within pro- 
per bounds, prompt and strengthen us to flee from danger—but 
which, if immoderately exercised, degenerate into weakness and 
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effeminacy. But who would not expect that any man, of the 
most undaunted courage, in a strange world, assaulted by wild 
beasts, and in the company of beings whose power and disposi- 
tions were unknown, would be subject to some misgivings with- 
in? ‘The Captain’s heart was not all steel—for, said he to 
himself, as he stepped upon the shadow of his leader’s head, 
‘Who knows how soon these caverns will vomit forth some 
prowling demons of darkness ? Whither is my guide conduct- 
ing me ? Perhaps to some war-dance, where each savage will 
hurl his hatchet at my head, and suck the blood from my veins. 
Perhaps this head will be spiked upon a pole to be devoured 
by the vulture, or the crow, while my bones are picked by 
some merciless cannibal.’ But seeing no marks of cruelty, and 
having for some time witnessed perfect harmony between those 
beasts who are wont in this world to prey upon one another, 
his fears fled ; for he now supposed he was in a world where 
blood was never spilt. 

‘My mind,’ said the Captain, ‘ was calm ; and as I followed 
my untiring guide along the narrow path that wound around 
the hills, sloping woodlands, and extended vales, nature held 
out to my enchanted vision all that was beautiful or sublime. 
There was a long bright cloud hanging in the sky, like a celes- 
tial gallery in which the white-robed choir sit and sing—there 
was the silver lake scooped out among the hills, in which every 
fowl that swims in water was sporting. 'The majestic lion, the 
wild ox, the elephant, tie lamb, and the tiger, were strolling 
peaceably along the plains. The seasons here were blended 
into one, and contributed all their storehouse of delights to ren- 
der the scene enchanting. On the one hand was the jessamine, 
the violet and the rose, imparting their mellifluous odors to the 
morning breeze as it gently swept off their pearly dewdrops ; 
on the other were fruit trees of every clime, bending their boughs 
under the weight of a rich harvest. ‘The crystal brook sweetly 
murmured along the rocks of gold and native silver—pearls and 
sapphires sparkled from its bosom, while the lofty palm, the elm, 
and the indigenous igo, spread over it their sacred shade. I 
could not now indulge the thought of being in the nether world. 
It seemed that earth must be beneath, and this the higher 
sphere.’ 

The Captain and his guide, wearied with their long walk, 
threw themselves upon the verdant bank of a little rill that 
glided silently along the white smooth stones, for repose. With 
his head bolstered by the root of a wide-spreading elm, the 
Captain suddenly fell asleep, 
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‘In my dream,’ said he, ‘ I was transported to my native land. 
It was a fair evening of a summer’s Sunday. I entered the 
spacious parlor, furnished with everything rich and beautiful. 
On the sofa sat a young lady of eighteen, dressed in white, with 
a chaplet of flowers encircling her sahuve locks which hung i in 
curls down her neck. She did not see me. She was twisting 
a small white handkerchief around one hand. In her eye trem- 
bled the pearly drop, as she cast a long anxious look out of the 
front window. Her frame was now a little agitated—her cheek 
reddened. At the sound of the door-bell she darted forward 
like a young swan, to welcome her lover. ‘The door opened— 
then followed the fond embrace—they sat—they walked hand 
in hand along the flower -garden—I heard the piano and the 
thrilling tones of that female voice—I awoke, and it was several 
minutes before I could tell in what world I was. As I Jay, with 
my eyes sweeping over the rich scenery around me, I said to 
myself, How would those eyes sparkle amidst’these gems ! How 
soon does the mind pass from one degree of beauty to another, 
till it arrives at the most complex ! What power has woman to 
send the mind across the world ! Ah, my love— 


‘If the dull substance of my flesh were Thought, 
Injurious distance should not stop my way ; 

For then, despite of space, IT would be brought 
From hmits far remote where thou dost stay.’ 


The Captain now bitted his wild thoughts, and again com- 
posed himself to sleep. ‘The reader need not be told, what we 
had forgotten to mention, that the Captain was one of those 
fortunate men who are engaged ; though that is a circumstance 
of the utmost importance in the estimation of all, excepting 
those heart-stricken souls, who, making a virtue of necessity, 
are ever speaking in the highest terms of celibacy and freedom, 
and declaiming ~vehemently against long standing contracts. 
We beg pardon of the reader for this digression. Yet to those 
who are acquainted with human feelings, we would offer for an 
apology that natural disposition of the mind—which more fully 
developes itself when one is from home, or alone—to wander as 
the eyelids droop to that bright star, 


‘ Which like a jewel hanging in ghastly night, 
Makes black night beauteous, and her old face new.’ 


His dream was changed. He was in the same parlor to 


which he was carried by his former dream, alone—an intolera- 
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ble burthen pressed down upon him—and, as he shook the hand 
bell for the assistance of servants, he awoke. On his bosom 
was coiled a large rattle snake, shaking his tail terribly over the 
Captain’s face. He sprang up, seized a stone or a club, and 
bruised the head of the serpent as he crawled over the root of 
the elm. In an instant the tree withered—the leaves fell—the 
ground heaved—and a black cloud, armed with forked lightnings, 
approached. He was astonished at this sudden display of wrath, 
the cause of which was for some time unknown; but at length, 

recalling to mind the harmony of the brute creation, he con- 
cluded that the elements had combined to avenge the wound of 
the beast. He acknowledged his guilt, and plead for mercy. 

Then the ground rested, and the angry tempest stayed. The 
Captain, with clamorous voice, called to his guide, who slept 
soundly, notwithstanding this general confusion of nature around 
him ; and after a few words, understood only by those signs 
which accompanied them, you might see them on their way— 
occasionally looking back, as the chased deer that stops to listen 
to the footsteps or voice of the approaching foe. At Jength 
they came to a small group of log or bark cabins, situated on 
the side of a little hill, which was covered with tall trees and 
watered by a small brook, that, issuing from the crevice of a 
crystal rock near its summit, raised its soft murmurs to the tree 
tops, as it passed down the gentle declivity. ‘There were about 
thirty inhabitants—men, women, and children—who at their 
approach ran precipitately to the door of their huts, and there, 
like wood-chucks at the mouth of their holes, stood in mute as- 
tonishment, gazing at the strange guest of their long-expected 
companion. F amiliarity soon wore away their first astonish- 
ment ; for the Captain remained with them several weeks, feed- 
ing at their table, mingling in their sports, and conforming to all 
their laws, in order to learn their language and to acquire an 
accurate knowlec dge of their history, their superstitions and dis- 
positions, that he might be the better prepared to prosecute his 
geological investigations, and to discover, if possible, a passage 
whereby he might open up to us the rich treasures of that fairy 
land. ‘The Captain availed himself of their superstitions ; but he 
did not usurp the authority and attributes of Deity, and sacri- 
legeously claim reverence, as some unprincipled navigators have 
done. He directed their minds to the invisible Creator, and 
only reserved for himself that honor which the superiority of 
his knowledge justly demanded. He had not been at this pri- 
vate retreat many weeks, before the news of an inhabitant of 
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another world had reached the ears of the king, who immedi- 
ately despatched seven hundred and fifty men with authority to 
bring the stranger before him, unless he claimed or appeared 
to be the God. As the- officers of the king approached, the 
people all prostrated themselves upon the ground before their 
huts. When they had offered many rich presents to the Cap- 
tain, who had now become familiar with their language, they 
made known their commission, and inquired concerning his au- 
thority. He told them frankly that he was not the God. Still 
there was left so strong an impression on their weak minds of 
lis superiority, that they laid aside their commission, and hum- 
aly requested him to accompany them to the presence of their 
great father, the king. 

He cheerfully complied with their request. They treated 
him with as much respect as if he had been Gabriel. When 
they came within ten bowshots of the royal grove, they halted, 
and wound a horn, which was answered by loud shouting voices. 
When every distant voice was hushed, they marched on. Cap- 
tain Underland was in the rear. ‘The king was sitting in the 
midst of a large grove, surrounded by his councillors. A large 
rock of gold served for a throne, and his footstool was a block 
of silver. About four hundred councillors formed a ring around 
him. In the midst of this ring, and directly before the king, 
was a large granite rock, a seat for foreign ambassadors. The 
Captain was now introduced to this rock. As he passed the 
ring, all dropped their heads in token of respect, except the 
king, who arose to touch noses, which is a mode of salutation 
practised among some of the rude tribes of the external world. 
There was a stick passing through the extremity of the king’s 
nose, and projecting about one foot each way from his head. 
This, instead of a crown, distinguished him from inferior officers. 
As they approached to touch noses, the Captain stumbled, and 
falling, brought his arm down upon this stick, which, ewinnedl 
around by the blow, made rather serious business with the 
king’s sneezer. This, however, passed as an accident ; and the 
king walked with the Captain to the granite, and then seated 
himself on the throne. He now requested of the Captain an ac- 
count of himself, and of the world which he had left. He arose, 
faced the king, and looking around upon the surrounding wall 
of wild eyeballs, began by describing the effects of powder, 
steam, and other powerful agents unknown to them. After 
speaking about four hours, he waved his hand, and demanded, 
in a tone that bespoke a consciousness of his superiority, an ac- 
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eount of the king and his kingdom. One little grey-headed old 
man, upon whom the king ‘ looked with meaning face,’ stepped 
forth, and thus began : 

«Our fathers say that this was the beginning of kingdoms, and 
of their knowledge of men and the world. ‘The earth trembled, 
and the sea belched forth a flame of fire. With the flame came 
up logs, and sulphur, and fragments of houses ; which were soon 
wafted to. the shore, where they blazed banefully many days. 
After the fire was extinguished, there was found, in a mass of 
brimstone, a charred man. His frame was cation: but he was 
charcoal. He is now in the king’s grove of curiosities, standing 
on the skull of the first man, and leaning avainst the big tree. 
The fire and the sea struggled for some time. The sea pre- 
vailed and formed a whirlpool, which is to remain an everlasting 
barrier against eruptions of fire.’ 

Here the Captain interrupted the speaker by crying, ‘ Enough ! 
enough! conduct me to the whirlpool.’ He iniormed the king 
that he had left his Trans-dingo Hero on a distant shore, and 
requested him to send one of his best rowers to bring his boat 
near the great whirlpool. A man was sent immediately. While 
he was gone, the Captain requested the speaker to proceed. 
He did. But ina few moments there was a loud explosion. 
Nothing was to be seen that seemed to produce this sound. 
The Captain now interrupted the speaker, and demanded 
an explanation of that loud noise. The speaker told him 
that it was the death of one of the king’s councillors. ‘This 
appeared very strange indeed at first, but he was informed, 
‘They are never sick—they know not what it is to suffer bodily 
pain. Man leaves the world instantly. He bursts like a bub- 
ble of air, and leaves nothing behind him. Of course they have 
no physicians or grave yards ;’ which words he employed in con- 
versation on that subject a few days since. A vacancy in the 
ring showed him that one man was surely gone. ‘The boat is 
ready,’ cried a rough voice from the border of the grove. The 
Captain bade farewell to the king and councillors, and without 
form or ceremony hastened to his vessel. He took with him a 
piece of gold and silver, and a small seven-headed monkey ; 
placed them on board, and rowed for the whirlpool. ‘There 
was a large circle or hoop of bitumen, which lay upon the 
water, and which he was afraid would take fire at the touch of 
any foreign matter, and form the flame which the natives had 
described. He however soon passed this supposed barrier 
without any difficulty, and found his vessel flying around the 
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tunnel of the ocean. In thirteen hours and twelve seconds he 
arose, like a bubble from the bottom of a kettle of warm water, 
to the surface of some stagnant lake. It was the Dead Sea. 
He immediately repaired to the Persian Gulf, and there took 
ship for America; and in two years and eight days from the 
time he set sail from his native shores, he landed at Boston. 

Captain Underland is now preparing a series of lectures, which 
he will deliver about the year 2000, before the General Lyceum 
of the United States. It is thought by some that they will 
appear in print. 

The first lecture will treat of Trans- dingo and its uses. 

The second—of the two whirlpools, external and internal. 

The third—of the minerals and natural productions of the 
internal world, together with some sketches of their history, 
learning and manners. 

The fourth—of the expediency of forming a rail-road from 
the Dead Sea to the Persian Gulf. . 

The fifth—of the probable advantages of these discoveries to 
the civilized world. 

The sixth lecture is entitled—‘ A new Theory of the World,’ 
containing many facts which completely overthrow the old sys- 
tem of gravitation and of light. 


We can truly say we wish Captain Underland success. ‘The 
profits of his toil and suffering will fall to others, yet we hope 
that he will yet receive something more than glory. 


*‘ Good news to the merchants! a highway is open’d 
For traffic and barter down under the ocean.’ 
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Truth, a Gift for Scribblers. Second Edition, with Addi- 
tions and Emendations. By Wituiam J. SNevuine. Bos- 


ton: published by B. B. Mussey. 1832. 


We should not have called this work from the merited oblivion, 
or rather obscurity, into which it has fallen, were it not for 
the purpose of exposing the audacity, self-complacency, and 
hardihood, with which its author has impugned some of our 
most distinguished and interesting living writers. 
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We do not recollect having seen this performance noticed in 
a single journal, or periodical, since its first appearance. ‘The 
profound silence on all sides with regard to it, probably origi- 
nated in the supreme contempt in which all have held it—in 
consideration both of its want of literary merit and the ungentle- 
manly and abusive manner in which the author has indiscrimi- 
nately treated the subjects of his notice. 

It is an unsuccessful and shambling attempt at an imitation 
of Lord Byron’s English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, with- 
out one spark of its “talent and poetic fire ; yet containing all 
the acrimony and bitterness of this famed " production of the 
illustrious Bard. 

The author seems to have mistaken, like many other small 
geniuses, the faults and weaknesses of this immortal poet for 
beauties, and has used much apparent effort to imitate them 3 
but, as might be expected, entirely without success. We will 
not even dignify this puny performance with the appellation of 
‘A parody on Byron, and thus disgrace the immortal author of 
Childe Harold. 

We observe, by the title-page, that its author has got out a 
second edition ; but we are totally at a loss to know what he 
could have done with his first. 

This distinguished writer of ‘Truth,’ (of which, by the way, 
there is not a particle in the book,) informs us, in the Preface to 
his fast edition, with prodigious non-chalance, that ‘ Nothing is 
farther from his intention than to offer aught like apology for 
any part of the contents of his first edition.” This surely looks 
like the ‘ genuine independence’ of some mighty genius. He 
further tells us that ‘he had no acquaintance with any of the 
subjects of his criticism, as he is pleased to term his perform- 
ance. ‘This we have no reason to doubt, as coming from the 
man of ‘Truth,’ and considering the persons he has abused. 
He also asserts that he ‘ never quarreled with any of them ;’ 
and this is doubtless for the plainest reason imaginable, simply 
because they would not condescend to ‘ quarrel’ with him. He 
says, further, ‘ he has had ng reason to complain of criticisms.’ 
We think in this respect he i also right, since few have conde- 
scended to notice his low sgurrility and pitiful abuse. 

Had this talented ‘author of “ 'Truth”’ ever been honored 
with the acquaintance (which he assures us upon his veracity 
he has not) of those distinguished and talented gentlemen whom 
he has seen fit so unreservedly to assail and ridicule, he most 
certainly would have found vent for his bitterness in some other 
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channel. He would not have attempted thus to hold up to 
public scorn such names as those of Sprague, Everett, Pier- 
pont, Doane, Walsh, Percival, Thompson, Mellen, Barker, 
Dana, Neal, Ware, Peabody, Dawes, Prentice, Whittier, Leg- 
gett, Paulding, and others, whom we all esteem as able and 
talented writers; nor would he have handled thus cavalierly 
those of Clark, Sinith, Pickering, Wetmore, McHenry, McCall, 
Bayley, Croswell, Thacher, Willis, Lunt, Lessin. Wood- 
worth, Holmes, Stone, poem Bersis. Miss Gould, and a long 
list of others. Of this numerous train, whom our satiric poet, 
our modern Horace—this Aristarchus of small wits—has ‘ con- 
descended to immortalize’ by notic ‘ing in his ‘Girr;’ and of 
whose works he says, with the most profound humility . 
My strain shall save 
Their else forgotten Poems from the grave, 

there probably is not one of them all whose literary talents are 
not infinitely superior to those of the subject of our remarks. 
Even Fairfield, whom he affects so he: artily to despise, would 
undoubtedly feel highly offended to be compared with our au- 
thor in this re spect. 

We do not wish Mr. Snelling to imagine we are speaking of 
any other than his literary talents, or to suppose we have any- 
thing to do with his character as a man. Our remarks are de- 
signed to apply to the production before us, and to this only. 

After setting at defiance all criticism (which many, undoubt- 
edly, who have seen this performance think he has done), he 
—e I ’ll tell you, dunces, how to get amends ; 
and then advises them, in order to do this, to show to him the 
same courtesy which he has shown them. Few indeed have 
been found, among those he has assailed, who would ,deign a 
reply to this king of dunces; nor should we ourselves have thus 
condescended, had we not thought his effrontery deserving pub- 
lic censure, and that it ought to be held up to public scorn.— 
But to our task, which is certainly not a very agreeable one. 

After his famous Prefaces to the first and second editions, 
he introduces to his readers, in a Prologue, the illustrious author 
himself (scene, the author’s garret), conversing very sublimely 
and philosophically with a friend (strange he ‘should have had 

one); where he informs us, with his characteristic spirit and 
dignity, that 


A public grief is every man’s affair ; 


and says— 
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If in my neighbor’s corn a swine I see, 

Shall I stand idle ?—it concerns not me ?— 
Not so ; my biting whip-lash shall not spare 
T'o teach him that I'll have no grunting there. 


What sublimity ! What bathos! He then goes on with this 
sublime dialogue between the author and his friend, and talks 
against Mellen and Paulding—of their ‘ dribblings for the Token.’ 
After ‘cudgeling’ Whittier, Webb, and Clark, he brings on his 
‘defiance ’ of Willis, and says, referring to himself— 

Think, Willis, woman’s likeness and her foe, 
Stands, both hands full of filth, in act to throw, 
Behind his dull file-leader Clapp ; you stand 
The mark of all the boobies in the land. 

This passage is characteristic of our author’s delicacy, and is 
most truly sublime, or rather pathetic. It is in every way worthy 
of its author. ‘ All the boobies in the land’! This reminds us 
of the Indian squaw, who on returning from the city where she 
drank to intoxication, declared that all the people in the city 
were drunk except ‘herself, But we cannot here notice our 
author’s Prologue as much as we would wish. We can only 
say, that after ‘thumping’ Willis, John Neal, Finn, and the 
‘calf Lunt,’ as he very courteously terms Mr. Lunt ; and treat- 
mg Morris, Whittier, Pierpont, Lewis, and some others, with 
scarce less indecorum, he comes abruptly, like a true poet, to 
the beginning of his ‘ Truth.’ 

The first few stanzas of our author’s ‘ Gift’ are probably une- 
qualed by anything of a like nature, either ancient or modern. 
The far-famed commencement of the Iliad of Homer, or of the 
Ainead of Virgil, is nothing to it. The Arma, virumque cano, 
Troje qui primus ab oris, of Virgil, is tame and flat compared 
with his beginning ; as are also the lofty lines of ‘ him who sang 
beleaguered Ilion’s evil star,’ Homer himself, at the commence- 
ment of his famed Odyssey or Iliad. Here we have it: 


Moths, millers, gnats, and butterflies I sing ; 
Far-darting Phebus, lend my strain a sting. 


We wonder he had not—like his paragon, Pope, of the Dun- 
ciad—invoked the god of Dulness. He would undoubtedly have 
been more propitious to his strains than it appears ‘ far-darting 
Pheebus’ has been. But we must continue our quotation. 

Much-courted virgins, long enduring Nine, 
Screw tight the catgut of ‘this lyre of mine : 
If Fairfield, Dawes and Whittier ask your aid ; 


If Willis follow rhyming as a trade ; 
24* 
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If Lunt and Finn to Pindus’ top aspire ; 

I too may blameless beg one spark of fire. 

Not such as glow’d in Pope’s or Dryden’s song— 
With less assistance I can get along. ' 
To Byron’s bow and shafts 1 lay no “claim ; ; 

He shot at hawks, I but at insects aim : 

But grant, since " must war on little things, 

Just flame enough to singe their puny wings ; 

A feather besom give, to bring them down, 

And pins to stick them in my castor’s crown. 


Thus endeth the invocation. ‘Thus the glowing and rege’ 
address to Phoebus, who is to ‘lend his strain its sting’! and 
the Muses, the Nine, the long-enduring Nine, have nothing to 
do in this wonderful affair but to screw up the cat-gut of his 
fiddle! Heaven preserve us from its sounds ! 

Next follows an episode to Faust, the inventor of printing, 
and the one who held familiar intercourse with the Devil. Here 
it comes: 

O Faust, O Faust! an’ if thy story’s true, 
In thee the Devil only got his due: 


In bullets moulded, and by nitre hurl’d, 
Thy types had done less mischief to the world. 


What sublimity ! what profound wisdom! what philanthropy ! 
Our modern Juvenal would, it seems, annihilate this modern 
invention for the diffusion of knowledge, if it lay in his power. 
We are not sure we should not all wish it annihilated, were we 
to be refreshed and enlightened only by such Gifts of Truth, 
from such brilliant minds. But we must give our readers the 
remainder of this sublime episode. ‘The Descensus averni 
of Virgil’s dneas is nothing to it. 

Thou wretch, if spirits can reply from hell, 

The purpose of thy black invention tell. 

Couldst thou not see thy press and printing tools 
Create an endless jubilee for fools ? 

Whole herds of dunces throng this luckless land, 
As codfish swarm near fishy Newfoundland ? 
Couldst thou not see the loathing public cramm/’d 
With verse on verse ?—most justly art thou damn’d. 


But enough of this. Now comes ‘the thumping.’ Reader, 
prepare thy self for some great and mighty effort. Our hero here 
informs us he intends to give no quarter. He tells us— 


I draw the sword, and fling the sheath away. 


This warfare, in giving no quarter, is most truly ‘ savage.’ It is 
certainly characteristic of ‘our American savages.’ 
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But let us pause for a moment, and take breath. Let us, ere 
we trace this mighty genius through his ‘depth profound’— 
through his ‘bathos’—turn and look back. Here we behold 
this hero (of his own story) drawing his sword and cutting about 
him, to war with ‘ moths, millers, and gnats.’ This is very like 
taking the club of Hercules to kill a flea. It reminds us of the 
heroic knight of La Mancha’s war with the windmills. Our 
author is certainly a hero of not less courage. It very much 
resembles ‘chopping at ghosts in the dark ;’ for he meets with 
no opposer or antagonist in this terrific strife, as he tells us in his 
Preface. Now let us see how he uses his victims. Here we 
have it : 

3ut where begin ?—When vermin thus abound, 
No shaft I shoot can bloodless reach the ground. 
Lo! paddling down the Nash’way, in a scow 
Of his own building, Rufus* makes his bow : 
And tells how Peggy, erst the kitchen’s pride, 
Became enamored, pined, and whined, and died : 
Then, sings how strangely salmon swim up stream, 
And, stranger still, how wolves and ‘ peckers’ scream ; 
Or tells what streamlet washed his school-boy chin.— 
Pity the booby had not fallen in ! 


Here follows some more of our author’s satiric wit—his sal 
Attica. Speaking of Boston clergymen and churches, he says: 
The church is now the club-room of small wits ; 
The desk ’s the nest where Dulness brooding sits, 
And hatches chicks, in voice and mind her own, 
Like Croswell, Ware, Peabody, Deane and Doane ; 
Who thrive upon their mother’s milk so well, 
They chirp in numbers as they chip the shell. 


What an astonishing genius! What an intellectual wonder ! 
Had he lived in the days of the Salem witchcraft, he most as- 
suredly would have been ‘ hung for a witch.’ Let us hear what 
he says of Mr. Pierpont :— 

Hark ! little wool, great cry ! that doleful whine 

Is Pierpont’s, chanting ‘ Airs of Palestine.’ 
Where shall we place the accent in ‘ Palestine,’ according to 
Mr. Snelling’s beautiful versification? But we cannot dwell on 
the musically flowing measure of his heroics. We must go on 
with our quotation of his chaste compliments to Mr. Pierpont : 

Prime parson, but poor poet ; sells, in short, 

Soup for the alms-house at a cent a quart. 

His motive ’s good ;—and yet, I grieve to tell, 

The crude concoction never would, will sell ; 





* Mr. Rufus Dawes, formerly of Boston. 
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Scarce any food to Yankees comes amiss, 
But saw-dust broth had pleased them more than this. 


We are sorry we cannot give the rest of them. After our hero 
has ‘lain the whip’ to the back of ‘ stupid Croswell,’ as he 
chastely terms Mr. Croswell, and accused him of stealing his 
lines, ‘ word for word,’ from Wordsworth, he makes a ‘ cut tre- 
mendous’ at Edward Everett, and leaves him prostrate, ‘ to 
bite the dust.’ He says— 


If clumsy Vulcan thrum Apollo’s lyre, 
*Tis ten to one his fingers snap the wire. 
Fach to his trade—there’s Edward, learned, wise, 
Great in the world’s opinion, vainly tries 
To climb Parnassus, makes his readers sick 
(‘To use his own bad rhyme) of Alaric. 
The empty lines contain instruction yet ; 
They prove ‘ poeta nascitur, non fit.’ 


Mr. Snelling has here quoted very classically an old saying of 
his prototype, Horace, to prove that Mr. Everett is not a poet. 
Were we to judge from the production before us, we should 
say this classic quotation should be altered to adapt it to our 
author’s own circumstances, and read thus—Poeta fit non nas- 
citur ;’ for Mr. Snelling most certainly was never born a poet. 
But we will go on with our quotations from this our Literary 
Censor. Speaking of the Rev. Mr. Doane, he says— 


See, Doane, with feeble foot, but front of brass, 
Puts forth his foot from cloud to cloud to pass : 
Why thus reluctant, Doane ?—I prithee, tell. 

He built the bridge, and knows its weakness well. 
sut hark! he puts his raven voice in tune, 

And chants a sonnet to ‘ The Silent Moon :’ 

Would that he too were silent! now he sings, 

£O had I but a pair of pigeon’s wings !’ 

I would thou hadst, so high that thou might’st soar 

The ear of man should never hear thee more ! 


After a few lines more of equally chaste and elegant compli- 
ments to Mr. D., he comes to ‘ Mister Ware,’ as he terms him. 


To notice Doane and Croswell, Mister Ware, 
And let thee pass unmarked, were hardly fair ; 
Thou stand’st, in truth, above these little men ; 
So does the sparrow differ from the wren. 

I’ve read thy verses, and if right I deem, 

Thy ‘ Vision’ was at best a nightmare dream : 
Some heavy food that undigested lay 

Upon thy organs, did thy wits bewray. 


He goes on to ‘immortalize’ ‘Mister Ware,’ until at length 
he comes to a noble episode to Death. ‘ 
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Next comes Mr. Mellen. Hear what he has to say of him. 


Here ’s milk-and-water Mellen, just from Maine ; 
His native fogs condensed upon his brain. 
Where gottest thou, O Mellen, so much brass, 
To think thy farthings might for guineas pass ? 
‘Sad Tales and Glad Tales ’—very sad indeed ;— 
Sad ‘ Dreams’ and sadder ‘ Visions’ next succeed ; 
Saddest of all,—to make his foes rejoice, 
In strain satiric last he lifts his voice ; 
And, bent on taking common sense by storm, 
Calls on his kindred dunces to reform ; 
Vainglorious deeming, that to Christian ears 
Hlis howl will seem the music of the spheres. 

*K % * * * 

Unnatural Mellen, how, how didst thou dare 
Fowls of thine own dull feather thus to tear F 
Were the same measure meted out to thee, 
How great, poor jack-daw, would thy sufferings be ! 


Dismissing Mr. Mellen ‘to the state of mist,’ he next makes 
a ‘lunge’ at Paulding. He tells him— 


His name ’s well worthy of no second place 
On the dark record of the land’s disgrace ; 
and says of his ‘ Lion of the West,’ his ‘ Nimrod Wildfire,’ 
that it is ‘a libel on the land he represents,’ and is made up of 
Extravagance, vulgarity and rant, 
The hackneyed gleanings of a hackneyed cant. 

Thus he slays this insignificant author of ‘ Brother Jonathan,’ 
and the assistant writer of ‘Salmagundi.’ Thus falls before his 
‘sword ’ the early friend and coadjutor of Irving. ‘ Requiescet 
in pace.’ 

Now comes Wetmore, Alonzo Lewis, and Willis ‘ with his 
Monthly Magazine.’ Hear what he says of Willis : 

Muse, shall we not a few brief lines afford 
To give poor Natty P. his meet reward ? 
What has he done to be despised by all 
Within whose hands his harmless scribblings fall ? 
Why, as in band-box trim he walks the streets, 
Turns up the nose of every man he meets, 

As if it scented carrion ? Why, of late, 
Do all the critics claw his shallow pate ? 
True, he ’s a fool ;—if that ’s a hanging thing, 
Let Lewis, Mellen, Woodworth, also swing. 

* * * * * 


Ah, Nat! I’ve too much charity by half ;— 
I cannot slay and eat thee, though a calf. 


What forbearance ! What charity ! We should have sup- 
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posed Mr. Snelling a downright cannibal had he devoured ‘ poor 
Natty,’ as he terms him. But ‘ our author,’ though a savage 
in his mode of warfare in giving no quarter, nevertheless is not 
so much like the New Zealanders as to eat his victims. 

Well, then, we will leave poor Natty to his fate, till ‘ ‘Time’ 
(according to Mr. Snelling’s elegant manner of expressing it) 

‘ brings us back our butt again.’ 
Now comes Mr. George Lunt. 


Lunt is no poet, he has no pretence 
To taste or talent—scarce to common sense : 
I searched his scribblings for a painful hour, 
To find some traces of the mighty power 
Dunce Kettle gives him ; deeper as I went 
I found myself the farther off the scent ; 
Then, wroth to be beguiled of time by stuff 
As stale, as worthless as a Traveller puff, 
I tore the volume in resistless ire, 
And put it where it should be—in the fire. 


Lunt, bless thy great good luck! My strain shall save 
Thy else forgotten poems from the grave : 
Hundreds shall be deterred by thy disgrace. 
Hung in terrorem to the rhyming race, 
The Muse’s mount thy figure shall adorn, 
Placed like a scare-crow in a field of corn. 


He next dsepatches Mr. Dana, with equal adroitness, and 
winds up with the salutary piece of advice to him we might 
expect from our author’s characteristic sweetness of temper. 
He says to him: 

Select thy hero from the realms of evil, 
To horse again, and gallop to the Devil. 


Next comes Mr. Sprague, for his remarks on whom we have 
place for but a few lines. He begins thus sublimely : 


.As when a rocket climbs the vault of night, 
And briefly falters in its fiery flight, 
Yet starts again, as it begins to fail, 
Upborne by bursting blasts beneath its tail, 
So over-rated Sprague is seen to rise, 
Puffed by the papers to the very skies. 


And so on till he comes to John Neal ; of whom he says— 


Tis plain that Portland, in the state of Maine, 
Can boast no hospital for folk insane : 
The fact is proved, by this, beyond a doubt ; 
John Neal and Mellen run at large about! 
When the moon waxes, plaintive Mellen howls, 


But Johnny, like a bull-dog, snaps and growls. 
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Of Mr. Neal’s poems, he says— 


Look at his poems, where each ray of light 
Is by a veil of tinsel hid from sight ; 

Where staring nominatives strain their eyes, 
And call for verbs—in vain, no verb replies ; 
Where every line and every word we scan 
Cries ‘Il am Ego Neal’s ; beat me who can !’ 


Mr. Whittier is despatched in the same short-hand manner. 
He says this ‘ we sutor ultra’ pronounces, ‘ ex cathedra,’ on the 
worth of poems, novels, annuals, &c., ‘ instructs his elders, and 
expounds the law.’ ‘This our critic does not seem to like. 

He next takes up Finn for his ‘ obtrusive wit,’ and his Comic 
Annual. He finds his ‘ Attic salt,’ by every test, to be base 
‘Glauber,’ or at best but ‘ Epsom. ‘Then comes Pickering, of 
Salem. Our poet gravely informs us that Mr. P. ‘is no wiz- 
ard.’—He then hangs the ‘ bard of Lynn,’ Alonzo Lewis, after 
saying to hin— 

We read, Pelides, elsewhere proof to steel, 
Had yet a tender spot upon his heel : 
Though no Achilles, Lewis, thou hast full 
As soft a spot—nay, softer—in thy skull. 

Next in order, he ‘bangs’ Mr. Stone, for getting five hundred 
dollars for his play ; after which, ‘ Mirror Morris,’ as he calls Mr. 
Morris, and Barker, are brought upon the carpet. He accuses 
Morris, Prentice, and ‘ the blackguard Clark,’ as he very poe- 
tically and politely terms him, of making a league—of forming an 
‘unholy alliance ;’ so that if either of this ‘ trebly-curst trium- 
virate’ are assailed, the others, ‘like poachers’ dogs, in yelping 
concert, bark at honest men.’ We will trouble our readers with 
but one quotation more. Speaking of Prentice, he says : 


Does a poor author win some small renown ? 
With brutal fury Prentice knocks him down, 
Stabs him—and still insatiate, turns around 
His rusty knife within the victim’s wound. 
Just or unjust, to him ’tis all the same ; 

No worth, no talent, his blind rage can tame. 
On filthy chopping-block, with murd’rous axe, 
Many a better than himself he hacks. 


We fear we have already inflicted too much of our author’s 
poetry on our readers. ‘They have seen enough at least to 
judge of its beauties. Of its ‘Truth’ we will not say another 
word. Were we permitted to judge of the parent by the off- 
spring, we should be induced to believe the author of the ‘G@zft’ 
to be endowed with a charmingly sweet temper. We have not 
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the honor, however, of a personal acquaintance with him, by 
which we can judge of his sauvity and urbanity. A man’s 
temper is not alw rays known by his writings. 

Our poetical writers are not perfect, nor is it to be expected 
they should be. ‘They have their faults as well as their beauties. 
But Mr. Snelling should remember, that it requires not half the 
talent to pull dow n a beautiful structure, that it does to rear one ; 
that true criticism is not indiscriminately to condemn. The 
business of the satirist is to chastise the weaknesses and follies of 
the age, and not to level and raze, without distinction, both 
good and bad. Satire is useful when it chastises vice, or ridicules 
folly ; ; but appears to be out of its province when it is only made 
use of to gratify a cacoethes scribendi, or when the satirist rails 
against vanity to gratify his own ‘vain lve of praise.’ Besides, 
it is seldom the case but that he who employs this instrument 
gets the worst of the bargain himself. No one ought to envy 
the ‘ Literary Censor’ the honor of finding faults in the produc- 
tions of others.—Mr. Snelling, among all his trash, cert: uinly has 
one or two fine passages. ‘The compliment paid to Brainard 
is very handsome, and his comparisons in this glowing passage 
are beautiful. His compliments to Bryant, though less beauti- 
fully expressed, are not less merited. He has justly praised 
Hillhouse and Halleck. ‘The productions of the latter we have 
always admired. 

It is due to Mr. Snelling’s reputation as an author, to say, that 
in attempting satire he has altogether mistaken his forte. He 
has succeeded much better where he has attempted to praise, 
than where he has labored to censure. Should he write an- 
other book, we advise him to change his subject and court the 
Muses alittle more—the ‘ long-neglected Nine’—since he cannot 
propitiate Apollo. 

We think Mr. Snelling, could he forget his bitterness, capable, 
with a little attention, of producing a poem that might in some 
respects equal the productions of those he has so liberally and 
unreservedly chastised. 





ERRATA. 


In Maine, &c. No. 1.—Page 215, for standing, read starting. 
“e for mimicking, read minikin. 
s¢ 6218, for study, read stud. 





